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Significant 


A Poem of 
Three Cities 
CALE YOUNG RiIcE 
in Seribner’s Magazine 


LONDON. 


With a shawl of fog thrown over her 
shoulders 

London waits in the rain 

For the next bus, the next train from 
Waterloo, 

The next ship from Thamesmouth, the 


next word 
Of an empire falling from her: 
Waits like an old woman, poverty-shaken, 
Remembering her youth, in the rain. 


Moscow. 


High cheek-boned and bloody 
With proletarian hate, 
She stalks in rage to her 
And rings its recreant bells 
Fiercely against all nations. 
Hunger shrivels her body 
And Godlessness her soul, 
But ever an iron vision 
Drives her on to the goal 
Of the very Christ she curses. 
New YORK. 

A young Amazon 

Towering over all cities 

With beautiful strength, 

Showing herself to ships coming in from 

the sea. 

Half born of America, 

Half of alien lands 

That fate her to be the harlot of civiliza- 
tion 

proud mother 
tomorrows. 


The Outlines of 
Religion in Days to Come 


JoHN HAyNES HOLMES 
in “Religion Today” 

As IT look ahead and try to discern the 
outlines of religion as it will dwell among 
us in days to come, I seem to see certain 
things : 

1. There will be no gods in the future 
no “Jehovah, Jove or Lord”’—but, to quote 
the words of Charles W. Eliot, in his ‘‘The 
Religion of the Future,” “one omnipresent, 


Kremlin 


Or of new and mighty 


eternal energy, informing and inspiring 
the whole creation at every instant of 


time and throughout the infinite spaces.” 

2. There will be no churches as we have 
ehurches today. There will be ‘just the 
community, with its sacred places of the 
common life—here a quiet spot, like the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, where 
the soul may go apart and pray; there a 
vast arena, like the Civic auditorium in 
Cleveland or the open park in St. Louis, 
where men may come together in pursuit 
of truth and beauty. 

3. There will be no Sundays, as we have 
Sundays today. There will be just the en- 
deavor of the common life to make every 
day a holy day, one hour of each such 
day an hour of communal consecration, 
and regularly the festal days when all 
may seek for joy and recreation. 

4. There will be no Bibles, as we have 
our Bible today. There will just be the 
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Sentiments 


assembled literature of all and 
peoples, the works of universal genius 
sanctified by usage, and growing with the 
growing vision of men’s minds and hearts. 

5. There will be no Prophets or Saviors, 
or Messiah, Christ, or Son of God come 
down to earth to save mankind from 
death. There will be only the great and 
good among mankind—seekers after truth, 
heroes of justice and the right, champions 
of liberty, servants of love: a new 
calendar of saints, Isaiah, Jesus, Francis 
of Assisi, George Fox, all of these; but 
also Darwin and Pasteur, Lincoln and 
IXmerson, Whitman and Tolstoi, Romain 
Rolland and Mahatma Gandhi. 

6. There will be no religions as we have 
them today, but simply religion. This 
means that there will be no sects and de- 
nominations—no Confucianism, Hinduism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Theosophy. These 
names, and many like them, may survive, 
but they will be like the “many mansions” 
in God’s house—just so many parts of the 
one inclusive whole, which is the divine 
brotherhood of human kind. 

So will the world become as one great 
temple, and men as one great family, and 
all true life divine. 


ages 


Only Fifteen Years 
After the Revolution 
Lron Trotsky 
in “The History of the Russian Reyolution” 


Enemies are gleeful that, fifteen years 
after the revolution, the Soviet country 
is still but little like a kingdom of uni- 
versal well-being. Such an argument, if 
not really to be explained by a blinding 
hostility, could only be dictated by an 
excessive worship of the magic power of 
Socialist methods. 

Capitalism required a hundred years 
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to elevate science and technique to the 
heights and plunge humanity into the 
depths of war and crisis. To Socialism, 
its enemies allow only fifteen years to 
ereate and furnish a terrestrial paradise. 
We took no such obligation on ourselves ; 
we never set these dates. 

The process of vast transformation must 
be measured on an adequate scale. 
Eveu supposing for a moment that, owing 
to unfavorable circumstances and hostile 
blows, the Soviet regime were tempor- 
arily overthrown, the inexpugnable im- 
press of the October revolution would, 
nevertheless, remain on the whole future 
development of mankind. 


Tariff Walls, Debts 
And Economic Prosperity 


Rr. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER 
Provost of New College, Oxford 
in Lloyds Bank Monthly 


There is no economist of repute in the 
world who does not agree that the prime 
cause of our present economic discontent 
is the existence of the high tariff walls 
which now divide state from state. It is 
not, of course, suggested that these should 
be razed to the ground at one stroke. 
What is needed is a considered plan of 
reduction sufficiently liberal to revive in- 
ternational trading and to enable HBuro- 
pean debt payments to America, if still 
required, to be made without resort to 
the patent absurdity of consigning fresh 
remittances of gold to the sterile hoards of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The idea of a_ self-sufficient United 
States of America possesses attractions so 
natural that we cannot be surprised if it 
is widely entertained, but a country can- 
not be self-sufficient and at the same time 
expect to receive vast payments over # 
long period of years from foreign debtors. 

If it is to be self-sufficient, it must write 
off its foreign claims. If it insists upon its 
foreign claims, it must make arrangements 
whereby these claims can be met. The 
gateway must be open for the reception 
of foreign goods or foreign services. If it 
is not found convenient so to open if, 
then the stream of foreign payments must 
dry up altogether. 

It would be an interesting question for 
academic speculation which of the follow- 
ing two alternative policies would do most 
to restore the economic prosperity of the 
world, namely, complete cancelation of the 
war debts coupled with a maintenance of 
existing tariffs, or a downward revision 
of the war debts, taking into account the 
fall of prices since 1923, the British flight 
from gold, the contraction of trade, and 
the loss of reparations receipts, coupled 
by a general reduction in the height of 
tariff walls. 

That immense benefits would accrue 
under either policy cannot be doubted by 
any thinker who has given attention to 


economic affairs. Cancellation would have: 


the most immediate, the most spectacular 
effect ; but it is likely that the other policy 
would prove to be of more enduring value, 
a policy of freer trade and of debts 
scaled down in a proportion comparable to 
the reductions agreed to at Lausanne. 
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Democracy and Religious Liberals 


The intelligence, the moral earnestness, the social vision which made us pioneers in religion 
should make us pioneers in the fields of economic rehabilitation and social reform 


UR attention is frequently called 

to certain political and social 

duties which devolve upon us in 

common with all citizens in a 
democracy. These duties are religious obli- 
gations. This is the thought which the 
Hebrew psalmist sought to express in the 
famous words: “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build 
it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchers waken but in vain.” 

And yet, how can the Lord build the 
house except through the instrumentality 
of human hands? How can he keep the 
city except through the eternal vigilance 
of its citizens? In the last analysis, we 
are builders together with him. If we shut 
him out of our lives, all our creative or 
productive or administrative effort will 
be in vain. It is true as our humanist 
friends have reminded us, that he cannot 
create a perfect social order without our 
cooperation. It is also true that we cannot 
create such an order without his help. 
When that little group of pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock, seeking a place where 
they could worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, it was 
with the conviction that they had set forth 
in obedience to the will of God and that he 
would safeguard them in their hazardous 
experiment. When their descendants gave 
to the world their famous declaration of 
independence, insisting upon their right 
to govern themselves in accordance with 
their own conception of what was right, 
it was with the conviction that they were 
being strengthened and sustained by that 
same Divine Power, and that it was not 
his will that they should remain in 
bondage. 


Underlying Equalities 


Throughout all our efforts to deport our- 
selves as a free people, in a free land and 
among free institutions, the American 
people have never been without this con- 
sciousness of the presence and power of 
God, and the assurance that ‘where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
This has been the essence of democracy 
everywhere, and especially of that form of 


_ democracy which we haye inherited from 


these fathers of an olden time. 

And now, why is it that this demo- 
eratic experiment has always been of 
peculiar interest to the members of our 
free churches? Why is it that we have 


always felt that we were peculiarly re- 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


This sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Reccord at the Mid-Western Conven- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, recently held in Indianapolis, 
Tnd, 


sponsible for the success or failure of the 
experiment? Because the free church and 
the free state had a common origin. When 
Jonathan Mayhew, a New’ England 
preacher, said to Sam Adams, “We have 
a fellowship of churches; why not a fel- 
lowship of states?’ he sounded the key- 
note of our American democracy. Freedom 
and fellowship in religion became liberty 
and union in government—‘ever one and 
inseparable,’ to quote Webster’s memo- 
rable phrase.. Thus congregationalism is 
democracy in religion, and democracy is 
congregationalism in government. Both, 
alike, have a common aim to secure the 
largest degree of individual liberty com- 
patible with public safety, to compel a 
recognition of individual worth and to 
induce a proper realization of individual 
responsibility. Furthermore both look be- 
yond the apparent inequalities of birth, 
condition or estate, to the underlying 
equalities which bind together all men 
into one great brotherhood of the common 
life. In one, all meyare equal before the 
law; in the other, they are all alike equal 
in the sight of God. 

In the beginning, the chief danger of 
democracy came from too close an asso- 
ciation between the two; and in their re- 
action against the evils of this association 


between <hurch and state, our fathers 
maintained that the two must be kept 
forever distinct. If the state dominates 


the church, as it did in Germany before the 
war, we have a religious tyranny. If the 
church dominates the state, as it did in 
Russia before the revolution, we have an 
ecclesiastical despotism. According to our 
ideal, church and state should exist side 
by side, mutually independent save where 
common interests lead them to cooperate 
for the common good. This is our American 
ideal, a free church in a free state, the 
church looking to the state for the pro- 
tection of its property and the safeguard- 
ing of its religious freedom; the state 
looking to the church for the conservation 
of its moral principles and spiritual ideals. 

Just now. our danger lies in the opposite 
direction. it is that of eliminating from 
political life and political duty every reli- 
gious element. The line of demarcation 
between the two has become so broad and 


deep that mutual influence has become 
difficult, if not impossible. The result is 
powerlessness and inefficiency on the part 
of the church, corruption and fraud on the 
part of the state. Some of the more recent 
scandals in public life would have been 
impossible had it been recognized that the 
welfare of the state demands that its 
public servants be religiously devoted to 
the common weal. 


As Religious-Obligations 


The real defect in American democracy 
is not due to lack of intelligence or lack 
of ability, but to lack of willingness to 
consecrate our intelligence and our ability 
to the public good. If good men refuse to 
accept public office, the door is left wide 
open for bad men, If the best elements in 
the community persist in absenting them- 
selves from the polls, it is left for the 
worst elements to determine our policies 
and to seleet our public officials. Under 
such conditions, democracy becomes a fail- 
ure and popular government a farce. If 
our democratic experiment fails, it will 
be because men, whose fathers crossed 
the seas in order to obtain the ballot, will 
not cross the street to use it. It is this 
which determines our responsibility as re- 
ligious liberals. If the state demands 
honest, upright, patriotic citizens, it is 
the business of the church to furnish 
them. If good government depends upon 
an intelligent and active public opinion, 
it is the duty of the church to create that 
opinion. If clean politics demand a vital 
interest in public affairs, it is the duty of 
the church to arouse that interest. And it 
must do this, not by entering the field of 
politics in its corporate capacity, but by 
persuading men to undertake the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship as reli- 
gious obligations, something which they 
owe to their God and to their fellow men. 

We are accustomed to say that a free 
church makes heavier demands upon its 
members than one which recognizes any 
external authority in matters of faith and 
conduct. It may be that this accounts for 
the relative weakness of our liberal 
churches. It is harder to formulate one’s 
own belief than it is to accept the Thirty- 
Nine Articles or the Apostles’ Creed. It 
is more difficult to determine for oneself 
what is right and then to do it than it is 
to accept the dictation of an inspired book 
or an infallible church. In every such case 
the individual is thrown back upon his 
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own reason and conscience as the ulti- 
mate source of authority. What is true of 
a free church is also true of a free state. 
When democracy functions as it ought, it 
makes heavier demands upon its citizens 
than any form of government which 
human ingenuity has yet devised. Under 
a monarchy or an aristocracy or an oli- 
garchy, the character of the government 
will not depend upon the quality of its 
citizenship but upon the character of its 
ruling power. 

There is no alternative for the individ- 
ual citizen but to submit to the powers 
that be and persuade himself, if he can, 
that those powers are ordained 
of God. Under a democracy 
the situation is reversed. Here 
government is the expression 
of the collective intelligence 
and will of the people as a 
whole. Whatever prevents 
that collective intelligence and 
will from finding free and 
adequate expression, is hos- 
tile to the integrity of demo- 
cratic institutions. It is the 
individual citizen who deter- 
mines whether government is 
to be good or bad. It can be 
good only as he does his duty 
and bears his portion of the 
responsibility. 

It must follow that if the 
people are to govern them- 
selves, they must be so trained 
as to enable them to discharge 
their governmental functions 
intelligently and effectively. It 
is right here that we have 
fallen down. We have assumed 
that government is a matter 
of intuition rather than of 
training. As Herbert Spencer 
once said: 

“We haye acted upon the 
theory that while the under- 
standing of arithmetic comes 
by study, the understanding 
of society comes by instinct ; 
that while watchmaking re- 
quires long apprenticeship, the 
making of institutions  re- 
quires none; that to manage 
a ship properly requires in- 
struction, but that the man- 
agement of people may be 
undertaken without prepara- 
tion,” 

Many of the ills of democ- 
racy are due to the persistence 
of this mistaken theory. No 
nation ever received a more glorious her- 
itage and no nation has ever manifested 
a greater indifference to the duties which 
devolve upon it as a legatee. Shielded by 
our isolation, made prodigal by our 
wealth of natural resources, we have gone 
on our way like children, assuming that 
the cares and anxieties of the older 
nations of the world were not for us. And 
now, we have had a rather rude awaken- 
ing. We have learned that democracy is 
not immune to the ills by which other 
nations have been beset; that neither our 
isolation nor our wealth could safeguard 
us from participation in the worst de- 
pression which the world has ever known. 


Yea, 


I will 
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Repeatedly, we have demonstrated the 
helplessness of the people when political 
expedience and commercial greed combine, 
as Lincoln Steffens has pointed out in his 
autobiography, to subvert the principles 
upon which the republic is founded. Just 
as Germany gave to the world an illustra- 
tion of what we may expect wherever the 
people have been deprived of the right 
to govern themselves, so we have given 
an exhibition of what must result when 
the people refuse to exercise that right, 
and permit government of, for and by the 
people to become government of the people, 
by a self-constituted minority, for the 


Peace 


A Responsive Reading 
ROBERT T. WESTON 


Behold the time cometh when brotherhood shall be es- 


tablished through all the earth, 


And the people shall lift up their voices in song for the 


joy of it. 


And many nations shall be as one for the peace of their 


Ways: 


all the peoples of the earth shall be united in 
friendship. 


Love shall be judge over mankind, 
And it shall no more be said of nations that they are 

weak or strong, 
For they shall be judged by their culture and not by their 


strength. 


The sword shall be wm emblem of shame and reproach; 
The vessels of war shall perish and none shall lament; 


Men shall toil together as brethren for mutual good, 
And all their labors shall be rich with the beauty of 
peace. 


The memory of war shall be as a dream of the past, 
War shall utterly perish and its ways be forgotten. 


Let the words of thy mouth be messengers of good will, 
And thy hands know only the implements of peace. 


Let thy judgments be of mercy and truth and thy counsel 


of good: 


Thou shalt not know fear. 


incline mine ear unto the voice of love: 
Though anger sweep over the earth, my yoice and my 
toil shall be steadfast for peace. 


Let me no more lift up my hand against man; 
Though my life be forfeit, let me neither kill nor destroy, 
Neither let me seek any man's harm: 


or as men live, so shall their nation be. 


How beautiful wpon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, 
That bringeth good tidings of good. 


benefit of a political party or an indus- 
trial group. 

And yet experience has shown that self- 
seeking interests are powerless wherever 
there is an active and intelligent public 
opinion, The first requisite for such a com- 
munity is an intelligent understanding of 
public questions. If we are to govern 
ourselves, we must become familiar, not 
only with the principles upon which self- 
government rests, but also with the ques- 
tions with which it must deal. It is more 
important that we know how Americans 
can cross the river into Mexico or Canada, 
than how the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea; more important to become familiar 
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with the iniquities of our present system 
of taxation, than to know the precise date 
of the tax levy mentioned in the Gospel 
of Luke. If knowledge is power, then it 
must precede and not follow the intelli- 
gent exercise of authority. 

A second requisite is the faithful dis- 
charge of our political duties. It is un- 
fortunate when men allow business in- 
terest to blind them to the beauties of 
music and art and literature and leave 
it to the women members of their families 
to keep alive cultural interests. It is noth- 
ing short of criminal when they allow 
such interests to dull their sense of moral 
obligation and to stifle all 
publie spirit. And yet, it was 
an American business man 
who once said that he could 
make more money in the time 
that it would require to per- 
form his political duties than 
the politicians could steal from 
him in that same period. This 
may have been true in the 
day of small things, but not 
today, when government has 
taken its place among our 
largest and most important 
business institutions. As Chan- 
ning said, “A despot is not 
more tolerable to me for his 
many heads; the unfettered 
multitude is not dearer to me 
than an unfettered king.” 

A third requisite in a de- 
mocracy is eternal vigilance. 
This is still the price of our 
liberties and wherever that 
vigilance is relaxed, those 
liberties are endangered. It 
was said of Julian the Apos- 
tate that he gave men liberty 
that they might destroy them- 
selves. That is true wherever 
men construe liberty as license 
and freedom as freedom from 
obligation. The foes of popular 
government are not to be 
sought across the seas. As one 
of our United States Senators 
once said, ‘The American flag 
is more in danger today from 
foes at home than if all Chris- 
tendom were to combine 
against it.” “Foreign violence, 
at most,” he said, “can only 
rend it; but foes at home are 
trying to stain it.” 

Last of all among the req- 
uisites of a genuine and effec- 
tive democracy is the ability 
to recognize men with the capacity for 
leadership and to put them in positions of 
responsibility and trust. In nothing is 
popular government subjected to a greater 
test. What can be more pitiable than the 
spectacle of men who have been chosen to 
lead, trying to follow, attempting to dance 
as public opinion may pipe. We have had 
too much of the ear to the ground poli- 
tician. As one of our statesmen once said: 
“The voice of the American people does 
not come from the ground, it comes from 
the sky, it comes from the free air, it 
comes from the mountains where liberty 
dwells,” and the statesman who is fit to 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Home Building and Home Ownership 


EVA WHITING WHITE 


O more important conference has 
N been held in many years than that 

which met in Washington, D.C., in 
December of 1931 to plan a future pro- 
gram that will, if worked out, protect 
the citizens of the country from the rayv- 
ages of congested areas and increase the 
opportunities for home ownership, and in 
cities assure the average man the oppor- 
tunity to live in healthful, refined sur- 
roundings. This conference is known as 
the President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. It involved the 
research of twenty-five fact-finding com- 
mittees. 

As a result, eleven volumes* have been 
published, as follows: I. Planning for 
Residential Districts; IJ. Home Finance 
and Taxation; III. Slums, Large Scale 
Housing and Decentralization; IV. Home 
Ownership, Income and Types of Dwell- 
ings; V. House Design, Construction and 
Equipment; VI. Negro Housing; VII. 
Farm and Village Housing; VIII. Housing 
and the Community, Home Repair and 
Remodeling; IX. Household Management 
and Kitchens; X. Homemaking, Home 
Furnishings, and Information Services; 
XI. Housing Objectives and Programs. 

Laymen, as well as architects and real- 
estate specialists, should become familiar 
with the findings because they stand as 
a guide to the home owner, to the person 
who is concerned with certain sinister 
phases of slum sections, and to those who 
realize that health and efficiency are 
rooted in living conditions. 

In the words of Robert P. Lamont: “The 
Conference dug out and assembled a body 
of facts and principles sufficient to serve 
as a basis for a science of living. The 
business of the future is to inject that 
science into the stream of common knowl- 
edge, to make the standards of housing 
defined by the conference as much a part 
of our children’s mental equipment as 
is the multiplication table.” 

What are those standards of housing? 
They are herewith summarized. Each city 
and community should have a Master 
Plan. Each city should be zoned. All new 
houses, irrespective of the income of the 
family, should be of good design and 
sound construction. Home ownership 
should be a possibility at some time in 
the life of every thrifty family. An ad- 
equate system of credit for the financing 
of homes should be established. Slums 
and blighted areas should be eliminated. 
Industry, so far as practicable, should be 
decentralized. Homes should be freed from 
excessive burdens of taxation. Beauty as 
well as utility should be made available 
within the home and in its surroundings. 
There is need of better framed and better 
enforced legislation. 

The practical accomplishment of “good 
homes for everyone” will be based, of 
course, on much experimentation. How- 
ever, the lines of effort are recorded in 


"These volumes at $1.15 per volume or $10.50 


for the set can be obtained by sending a check 


to James Ford, editor, New Commerce Building, 


Washington, D.C.- - 


the reports of the various committees and 
give great hope for the future, 

It is recognized that there has been 
much slipshod building of small houses 
and that there should be a change so that 
100 per cent of value is guaranteed. It is 
pointed out that the time is undoubtedly 
coming when there will be large scale 
manufacture of shop-fabricated units. 
Already various kinds of building mate- 
rials are being tried out, One hears of the 
metal house, glass house, houses of stone, 
clay, brick, tile, concrete—even of earth! 
At any rate, the tendency is entirely 
toward guaranteeing to the buyer a certi- 
fied house—one that insures him against 
premature depreciation. 

Also, land costs must be kept down and 
districts saved from deterioration by es- 
tablishing separate areas for single family 
and multiple dwellings and for business 
enterprise. There must be the proper dis- 
tribution of buildings and open spaces. 

The recreational needs of these home 
communities must be met by providing 
playgrounds and athletic fields. Schools 
should be well designed. In short, every 
American home should be surrounded by 
elements of natural beauty. 

Now there are many homes which can 
be brought to a better standard by re- 
conditioning, and their value thereby in- 
creased. The movement known as “Better 
Homes in America” has done much to 
stimulate reconditioning and upkeep. This 
effort should continue. 

In cities the heart of the housing prob- 
lem is the so-called “blighted area.” Bad 
living conditions are not alone found in 
cosmopolitan centers, however. They exist 
in smaller cities and towns. Wherever they 
are, their elimination is imperative. 

Jvery commission that has studied de- 
linquency and crime, in every state in the 
Union during the last ten years, has 
pointed out the demoralizing effect of the 
slum. Fortunately, the mind of the country 
is coming to focus on the relation of hous- 
ing to crime, poverty and _ inefficiency. 
With the organization of the Home Loan 
Banks and the powers that have been 
granted to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the possibility of slum clear- 


For My Father 


Frances Boat MreHLek 


Lest he, who meant so much to me, 
Be lost for all eternity, 

I must believe—before I dare 

To flaunt new faith at old despair: 


Strive, gropingly, to trust anew 

Old promises, as children do; 
Build hope, detachedly, from grief. 
I am afraid of disbelief. 


The only door left wide for me 

Help me, unhesitatingly, 

To enter—humble; chastened: blest; 
Life a brief preface at the best. 


One narrow door to lead me towards 
A living, pulsing Afterwards! 

Oh teach me... . lest security 

Be lost for all eternity. 
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ance seems to be within reach. The im- 
portance of this is so great that it is not 
Surprising that much attention was given 
to the matter of legislation which is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the doing 
away with congested living conditions. 

Volume XT suggests desirable laws and 
ordinances that will give the express legal 
power to clear away slums, to demolish 
structures that are hazardous to health, 
safety or morals; legal authority to replan 
such areas as are cleared and to protect 
them by zoning laws. There are also state- 
ments that present a fair basis of compen- 
sation fox property taken. Further, sound 
financing programs as well as codes for 
municipal supervision are presented. In 
fact, Volume XI might well stand as a 
ready yeference volume for those who 
wish to take part in this program of great 
civic importance. 

The more than five hundred members 
who made up the twenty-five fact-finding 
committees were unanimous in realizing 
that the ambitious efforts proposed could 
only be attained by continuous educational 
programs that would permeate the thought 
of the Nation. They, therefore, recom- 
mended courses of instruction for schools 
such that students would understand their 
responsibility for themselves and for their 
community to the extent of standing by 
basic thrift principles, of studying the 
subject of investment as related to the 
purchase of a home, and of coming to know 
what are the rights and obligations of 
tenants. The need of homemaking instruc- 
tion was emphasized with all that means, 
combined with the development of stand- 
ards in taste in home furnishing and the 
appreciation of the happiness of sound 
family life. 

Such sentences 
the reports :— 

“Rent should not consume more than 
twenty per cent to twenty-five per cent of 
the income when heat is included. Less if 
heat is to be supplied by the tenant.” 

“The foundation of home ownership is 
savings. The purchase price of the home 
should not, as a rule, exceed twice the as- 
sured annual income. The equity should 
equal twenty-five per cent of the purchase 
price under present financing methods.” 

The President’s Conference on Home 
3uilding and Home Ownership was epoch- 
making. Although some of the findings can 
well be questioned and although some of 
the statements appear to be ill-digested 
and contradictory, nevertheless a monu- 
mental task was accomplished which will 
stand for years as the corner stone of 
what it is to be hoped will be a steady 
progressive effort toward providing for 
every child born environmental conditions 
which will enable childhood to thrive in 


as these are found in 


wholesome surroundings and which will 
root the civic powers of men and of 
women. 


In the words of President Hoover: “To 
possess one’s own home is the hope and 
ambition of millions of people who dwell 
in tenaments and apartments. This as- 
piration penetrates the heart of our na- 
tional well-being. It makes for happier 
married life, it makes for better children, 
it makes for confidence and security, it 
makes for courage to meet the battle of 
life, it makes for better citizenship.” 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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War With Japan 


9 HILOSOPHY BAKES NO BREAD,” but a 

Pp false philosophy may greatly confuse the 

baking process. Such was the theory that 
the way to get roast pork was to burn the house 
with the pig inside. And this has a curious parallel 
in certain theories of international politics today. 
A lecturer of some note is going about the country 
reasserting the Marxian doctrine of the economic 
determination of history, sketching the story of 
civilization in terms of the gain and loss of trade 
routes and of commercial opportunity. His phi- 
losophy becomes intensely practical as applied to 
conditions in the Orient, where our interests clash 
with those of Japan. War, he insists, is as clearly 
indicated between America and Japan as all the 
wars of the past are clearly interpreted on grounds 
of economic necessity. The lecturer does indeed 
suggest the alternative that we abandon our 
oriental trade, raise our tariff barriers, and retire 
into self-contained isolation. 

The economic factor in human history as in every 
human life has been very marked and sometimes 
determinative. But man is too complex a being to 
be explained by any one motive. And to forecast 
the terrible necessity of our attempt to destroy 
Japan as a trade rival on the basis of this single 
motive is strangely doctrinaire, Certainly Ameri- 
can history cannot be explained on grounds ex- 
clusively economic. Was the Mayflower Pact an 
economic document? Would men have fought the 
Revolutionary War over a few taxes or even over 
the economic subordination of the colonies if there 
had not been a thousand years of liberty behind 
them and the hope of a self-determined political 
life before them? And after every allowance has 
been made for the economic causes of the Civil 
War there cannot be eliminated that violation of 
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the moral sense which the institution of slavery 
involved. 

There is a curious begging of the question in 
saying that the underlying causes are economic 
while superficial reasons and the immediate mo- 
tive may be of another kind. If man is so exelu- 
sively an économie being, why not appeal directly 
and only to that motive? Why should it be neces- 
sary to develop other propaganda in order to in- 
duce nations to fight? If the Great War was 
simply the struggle of England and Germany for 
trade, why were not the youth of both nations so 
informed? Our own economic interests would cer- 
tainly have been advanced by staying out of the 
war: why then if these are the great motives were 
they not invoked? 

Economic forces operating in the Far East are 
plain to see. But there are other interests also. 
There is an increasing sense that international 
honor is involved. There is the new-born hope that 
the terrible massacres of war may be ended. There 
is the growing desire for equitable arrangements 
regarding raw materials and trade. There is very 
definitely in America a sympathy with Japan in 
her outreach for a larger life and with China in 
her struggle for national integrity. The intense 
disappointment which we feel in the recalcitrant 
attitude of the Japanese military leadership is 
evidence of our sense that ideals of justice and 
truth are involved. Some of us are daring to be- 
lieve that there may be a religious determination 
of history, in which all lesser motives may yield 
to the high purpose of human good. We refuse the 
economic determinism and declare that we will 
still expect to engage in oriental trade and we will 
not fight Japan. THEODORE G. SOARES. 


Liberal Church Schools 


TIS HARD TO BE PATIENT with Unitarian 
if parents who send their boys to so-called “church 
schools,”’—quite indifferent to the religious in- 
fluences to which their boys are subjected. Such 
schools may be excellent, but in no respect are they 
more excellent than many other schools which are 
religiously liberal and undenominational, 

The moment a Unitarian boy goes to a so-called 
“church school,” great pressure is brought to bear 
upon him to be confirmed in the school church. 
Sometimes his parents are consulted and sometimes 
they are not, but the pressure usually begins before 
the matter is submitted to the parents. The feelings 
of the boy are worked upon and he is often brought 
into a frame of mind which moves him to plead 
with his parents to be allowed to be confirmed. 
The parents may be indifferent, and permission is 
given; they have failed their Unitarian church. Or 
the parents may care very much when they discover 
what has happened, only to realize that it is too 
late. In some schools the drive for the confirmation 
of boys is persistent. And failure sometimes brings 
down upon the independent boy disagreeable ex- 
periences and discriminations which have been 
known to follow him even to college. 

Unitarian boys need their own church and their 
own church needs them. The cause for which their 
church stands, needs them and they should not be 
subjected to proselytism. 
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There are Unitarian schools of the first class 
and there are other schools of the first class which 
are under liberal religious direction and in which 
no proselyting drive whatsoever is made. Parents 
who are concerned about the religious cultivation 
of their youth can reassure themselves completely 
about such schools. In such liberal schools there 
are daily religious services which ring true to the 
principles of our church, and the Sunday services 
are conducted by leading ministers from different 
church fellowships who invariably bring a straight- 
forward and character-forming message. 

What I have said about schools for boys applies 
just as directly to schools for girls. We should give 
our youth the privilege of a liberal religious disci- 
pline during the formative years of their lives. We 
should,—if our loyalty to our Church were what it 
ought to be. Knowing what our Unitarian Church 
has cost in blood and tears and martyrdoms in- 
numerable, knowing that it is trying to voice the 
idealisms of a modern religion, it is indeed hard to 
be patient with Unitarian parents who betray it in 
the religious upbringing of their own children. 

MINOT SIMONS. 


Reason For Being 


member that “truth defensive hath lost hold 

of God.” If we know the story, the true 
romance of Unitarianism through the centuries, 
we know that it has reached its high mark of 
“reason for being” when it has been on the offen- 
sive against mistakes, evils and ignorance, not 
when it has wasted its time and lowered its energy 
in trying to be all things to all men. When at its 
best the Unitarian movement has carried on an 
offensive on two fronts; the one against religious 
obscurantism and reaction in all its shades, from 
black to gray; the other.against irreligion. That 
attack is most necessary today, and if we weaken 
either wing we shall fail in our duty. Under the 
pressure of the world-situation, some people are 
retreating for self-safety into churches which are 
on the defensiveg They are not to be blamed if the 
only alternative they see is secularism, the pseudo- 
philosophy of mechanism. The mission of a Uni- 
tarian church should be to show that that is not 
the only alternative: that there is a church which 
does not say “Come unto me and [ will give you 
sleep,” but which says “Come unto me and I will 
give you rest, yes, and also hope, courage, confi- 
dence in a Living God and in an immortal soul; a 
religion which does not fear this half-baked me- 
chanistic idea of the universe and man, whose evil 


A UNITARIAN CHURCH should always re- 


fruits have poisoned so many hearts and minds.” 


This church calls you to a mannerly militancy 
against the forces of these two evils I have men- 
tioned. And it may be that we shall be more 
quickly forgiven in heaven if, because of our loy- 
alty and earnestness, we forget our perfect man- 
ners once in a while, than, if lacking vision and 
loyalty, we forget our mission and lose our moral 
backbone. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 
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Are They Unitarians? 


RECENT STUDY has been made by Dr. C. 
A Luther Fry of the religious affiliations of 

persons listed in “Who’s Who in America.” 
He discovered that whereas only twenty-five per 
cent of those listed in the 1910-11 edition reported 
religious affiliations, the number in the 1930-81 
edition is fifty-six per cent. He says, “Surprisingly 
enough, the result shows that the percentage of 
individuals reporting a religious connection de- 
creases as their age increases.” 

Does this surprising increase among younger 
persons indicate that persons of ability are more 
religiously inclined than formerly? There is little 
evidence of it. Morris Markey, after touring most 
of the United States, reports in “This Country of 
Yours” that he found Protestant churches practi- 
cally empty while Catholic churches were but 
fairly well filled. Are churches growing? We have 
seen no evidence that they are—most denomina- 
tions have reported losses in the last few years. If 
individuals in “Who’s Who” report denominational 
affiliations but do not attend any church, what 
does that mean? It is all bewildering. If the figures 
indicate that it is more respectable to have church 
affiliations than it was in 1910-11, why is the in- 
creased respectability not indicated by church 
attendance? 

There is an unreality about the whole matter 
that irks us. The fact seems to be that those in 
“Who’s Who” think it looks well to express de- 
nominational preferences, but that most of them 
are not very serious about it. 

Dr. Fry, who is director of the bureau of stand- 
ards of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search and is, therefore, to be taken seriously, has 
some words of interest to Unitaridns. There are 
thirty-two times as many Unitarians in “Who’s 
Who” of 1930-31 as the numerical size of our de- 
nomination, would warrant, “The number,” he 
says, “is so large that the question arises whether 
a certain number of individuals have not classed 
themselves as Unitarians who have no active re- 
lation with the denomination.” This, he thinks, 
may be because “this church is liberal theologically 
and because it enjoys social status.” 

At first glance this seems a rather unkind cut, 
but every minister can bear witness to the number 
of “Unitarians” in his own community who have 
never joined his church, make no contribution, 
and never attend. Are they Unitarians? If so, in 
what sense? What constitutes being a member of a 
denomination ? 

We have heard so-called “Unitarians” boast as 
if it were a virtue that they never attend church; 
presumably they do not support the church. 

To put it cold-bloodedly, if it really is to the 
advantage of persons in “Who’s Who” to express 
themselves as Unitarians because of the church’s 
liberal theology and the social status it enjoys, do 
they not owe the Unitarian Church some support? 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Some of the “Hundred Thousand” Are at Work 


More earnestness, more interest in social and spiritual activities, larger 
congregations—this is the encouraging report brought back 
from a visit to churches from Ohio to Kansas 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


VY 7 have heard frequently in recent 

months the slogan, “Putting 100,- 
000 Unitarians to Work.” On my 
return from a month’s trip 1o our churches 
from Ohio to Kansas, I wish respectfully 
to report that a large number of the 
hundred thousand who are associated 
with the churches which I visited are 
definitely at work now. 

It is always a source of inspiration to 
visit our western churches, and this time 
I feel that I was especially fortunate in 
those with whom I made _ contacts. 
Churehes from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Wichita, Kans., are laboring under the 
shadow of the great depression, but 
despite the heavy financial burden which 
this entails, there is no sign of slacken- 
ing effort. Indeed, church attendance al- 
most everywhere is reported as distinctly 
better than a year or two years ago and 
the interest in the various organizations 
is greater than has been the case for many 
years. One wonders if the preoccupation 
with material prosperity which was typi- 
cal of the boom years has not, at least 
to some extent, evaporated, and men and 
women are not more concerned than they 
were with the fundamental realities of 
human life. 

I started in Cincinnati New Year’s Day 
with the challenging group at St. John’s 
Church. It was indeed an inspiration to 
have in the pews Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, 
who has shepherded this group for so 
many years, and to come in contact with 
the vigorous, progressive efforts which his 
successor, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, is mak- 
ing. I spoke to this group on “Religion in 
a Troubled World,” andgfrom remarks 
made afterwards, and my own observa- 
tions, there is no question that there is in 
St. John’s a vital religion which has sur- 
vived all the troubles of the day, and 
more than that, a forward look which 
portends the building of something even 
greater on the remarkable achievements 
of the past. At the First Chureh in Cin- 
cinnati I was greeted by the Laymen’s 
League, and at its request gave my re- 
actions to the unemployment-insurance 
scheme in Great Britain. The Ohio As- 
sembly is now considering an appeal for 
unemployment-insurance; and long after 
I had finished talking I was kept busy 
answering questions as to the method, 
detail and principle, by the sixty men who 
were present. 

The most interesting thing in Dayton, 
Ohio, where I visited next, I did not find 
in the church at all but in the methods 
which the city has adopted for dealing 
with its unemployment problem. It was 
gratifying to know that Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson, the former minister, was one of 
the early proponents of this plan and 
that several members of the church are 
active in carrying it out. IT had been in- 
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vited to spend a day at DePauw Univer- 
sity at Greencastle, Ind., and there, in the 
short space of six-and-a-half hours, I 
made three addresses to students and 
faculty members. In one I described the 
situation in the coal fields; in another, to 
a large group, the social and humanita- 
rian work of the League of Nations. The 
third and most interesting of all was a 
discussion with the honor students in the 
social sciences on the place of the church 
in the present social order. Here I met the 
objection, so frequently urged by active 
and socially minded students, that or- 
ganized religion was only concerned with 
its own institution or with the problems 
of another world than this. To this my 
only answer was the record of the 
churches. Not that we have done all that 
we should do, but that at least there is a 
growing concern for realism in our efforts 
to bring in the Kingdom of God. 

It is always a joy to visit Indianapolis. 
If there is one church more than another 
in this country which meets my own ideal 
of what Unitarianism should stand for in 
its own community it is All Souls’. There 
I spoke to both the Alliance and the Lay- 
men’s League on our work in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky with the Friends. 
The response of the Alliance was imme- 
diate. A committee was appointed at once 
to collect and send to Morgantown many 
of the things which Rev. Charles R. Joy 
and I had found were needed. Members of 
the Laymen’s League chapter were no less 
interested, and while the meeting ended 
at nine o’clock, it was almost two hours 
later that the questions and discussion 
period ended. 

Next, I had the interesting experience 
of speaking to some three hundred mem- 
bers of the Chicago Bar Association. The 
chairman of the meeting who introduced 
me, a leading lawyer of Chicago and a 
trustee of the Third Unitarian Church, 
pointed out that the Unitarian movement 
historically and actually at the present 
was concerned with making justice and 
fair play a reality in present-day life. 
Frankly, I was somewhat worried about 
accepting the invitation from the Bar 
Association, especially as I was asked to 
speak on the conflict between the in- 
dividual and the state, with reference to 
such matters as the Macintosh case, con- 
scientious objectors and military train- 
ing, but rarely have I received such close 
attention, and cordial appreciation. The 
same evening I visited the Third Church, 
where Rey. Edwin H. Wilson has been re- 
cently installed. There, too, despite the fact 
that there has been a change of ministers 
and that the retiring minister was quite 
popular, everything seems to be going well. 
Mr. Wilson has taken in several new mem- 
bers, while those who came during Mr. 
Cole’s ministry are remaining. This speaks 


well for both men, and for the spirit of 
the church. A midweek meeting, with- 
out any particular organization of the 
church backing it, was a somewhat new 
experiment, but there was a fairly good 
attendance. I was especially glad to see 
several lawyers, who are not members 
of the church, but who had heard me at 
noon, present at the evening session. 

The next Sunday I spent at Iowa City, 
Ia., speaking both morning and evening. 
In the afternoon Rey. and Mrs. Eyans A. 
Worthley generously opened their house 
for a reception, to which not only a large 
number of the church members came but 
a number from the faculty of the uni- 
versity. This is my third visit to Lowa 
City in five years and I have never seen 
the church so well filled and things going 


so satisfactorily. Everyone speaks in 
high terms of what Mr. and Mrs. 


Worthley are doing, both with the stu- 
dents and in the church. 

The next three days I spent with the 
students at Meadville, and again I was 
immensely encouraged by the type of stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry there. 
Their academic preparation is good and 
they made a pleasing impression - per- 
sonally. There is no question about their 
interest in the social application of reli- 
gion. While there are, as might be ex- 
pected, tremendous differences in their 
theological and philosophical points of 
view, they were in unison on this matter. 
This was my first visit to the new build- 
ings and they are delightful in every way. 

While at Chicago I had perhaps the 
most interesting, and certainly the most 
stimulating, experience of the entire trip, 
and that was my visit to the Church of 
the Brotherhood, which Rey. Oswald BE. 
Helsing has started single-handed on the 
North Side of Chicago, about three miles 
from the Third Church. Mr. Helsing and 
those associated with him took over an 
old saloon, redecorated it with the labor 
of their own people and have made it an 
attractive meeting place. Over the im- 
provised pulpit is a significant picture of 
“Jesus the Man,” painted by an artist in 


‘the congregation. Between forty and fifty 


men and women were there to greet me, 
and when I say greg, I mean just that. 
There was a distinct cordiality and democ- 
racy about the group which is sometimes 
lacking in our churches. Mr. Helsing has 
gathered his flock from the neighbor- 
hood by house to house visitation and 
continuous hard work. They are en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of a lib- 
eral religious center in that section of 
Chicago. Many of them are Scandinavians 
or Germans who had broken away from 
conservative orthodox churches and had 
felt that there was no religious organiza- 
tion to meet their needs; and this the 
Church of the Brotherhood supplies. I 
have yet to see a better example of single- 
hearted and single-minded consecration to 
the spiritual and social needs of a group 
than Mr. and Mrs. Helsing are here dem- 
onstrating, and the group has responded 
loyally and as generously as they can 
under existing circumstances, Many of 
them are unemployed, or working part 
time, and this makes all the more neces- 
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sary a center of inspiration and hope, 
_ which the church provides. 

Following the three days at Meadville, 
I attended the annual meeting of the 
League of Nations Association at St. 
Louis, Mo. One thing that particularly 
interested me there was the large num- 
ber of Unitarians from all over the coun- 
try who were among the delegates. In 
one small group of five with which I was 
conversing at one time, one member, the 
chairman of the convention, was a Unita- 
rian from New York, a second an active 
membdr of our church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., a third from Montclair, N.J., and a 
fourth from Lincoln, Neb. With the ex- 
ception of the chairman, I did not know 
that the others were Unitarians before 
the committee started. For some time it 
has been well known that among social 
workers of the country it was safe to 
assume, if one did not know their reli- 
gious affiliation, that. they were Unita- 
rians. It seems to be true also of people 
who are interested in international rela- 
tions that they are either Unitarians or 
Quakers. 

The following Sunday I spent at the 
Topeka, Kans., church. Rey. Clifton M. 
Gray, the minister, is on a _ prolonged 
leave of absence, due to illness, but every- 
thing in the church is going at top speed, 
thanks to the loyalty of the congregation. 
Wighty persons were present at the morn- 
ing service, and more than 125 in the 
evening. 

All of the next week I spent visiting 
Kansas Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. At Salina I was scheduled for 
three addresses in twenty-four hours, one 
before the Kiwanis Club, one following a 
reception to the church group, and a third 
at the chapel of Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. There were some fifty members of 
the church and their friends at the re- 
ception. Our chureh in Wichita, which is 
suffering even more than most from the 
effects of the depression which has hit 
Kansas almost as hard as any of the 
agricultural states, is nevertheless going 
strong. Here again it was a new experi- 
ment to have a midweek meeting, but 
some sixty people were present and a 
very considerable interest was shown. The 
next morning I had the privilege of speak- 
ing at Wichita University. 

A Kansas City, Mo., Friday night meet- 
ing followed. The preceding Sunday the 
congregation had overflowed the church, 
several being turned away. My own meet- 
ing was well attended, and was followed 
by a rapid fire of questions and discus- 
sions. The announcement of the action 

_ by the board of diréctors of the American 
- Unitarian Association on the Lees and 
~ Goale cases at the University of Maryland 
- was vigorously applauded. Kansas City is 
another bright spot in our western con- 
stellation. ; 
My last stop in the West was on the 
following Sunday at the Church of the 
Messiah at St. Louis, Mo. This church is 
without a minister, but despite that fact, 
despite the additional fact that dur- 
ing the time I was in St. Louis there was 
a number of bank failures, there is no 
¢ off in interest. Almost a hundred 
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morning. The service itself is one of the 
most beautiful which I have participated 
in and the people were cordiality itself. 
The Church of the Messiah presents a 
splendid opportunity for service in this 
great city in the heart of the continent. 

Lest I should be accused of geographical 
partiality, may I say that not all the 
Unitarians at work are in the West? Fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Friends Servy- 
ice Committee the last week-end in Janu- 
ary, I stayed over in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and had the rare privilege of attending 
service in the First Unitarian Church and 
listening to a remarkable sermon by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin. Here too there was 
enthusiasm and genuine interest. I was 
told that over forty different meetings 
of various kinds are planned for the 
month of February and that the attend- 
ance during January was the best that 
Dr. Griffin has known in his sixteen years 
in Philadelphia. 

Of course, discouraging conditions were 
encountered here and there. Almost every- 
where the financial outlook was none too 
good, but the general impression with 
which I returned to Boston was that the 
churches visited are all vigorously at 
work and are serving their people, their 
community, the Nation and the world. 


Church Papers for Homes 


Do you realize that church jour- 
nalism has a distinct and important 
field in American community and 
home life? On your table are maga- 
zines publishing short stories ; maga- 
zines with digests of world events; 
magazines with articles on social 
and political trends; magazines de- 
voted to business, sport, science, 
medicine, law, education, interior 
decorating, gardening, travel, music, 
art and humor. 

Among them is there a magazine 
discussing the theme of religion? 
There should be. The children should 
see such a journal among these 
others. In former days the family 
Bible had its place of honor on the 
parlor table. It represented religion 
in the home; and the influence was 
all good. 

Homes need religion as much as 
ever, more in fact. The pendulum is 
swinging back. People are thinking 
as they have not thought for years 
about spiritual matters. Why not 
sustain and direct this thinking 
with your church journals? 

The Christian Register and The 
Unitarian News Letter are whole- 
some, honest, readable papers. Why 
not subscribe? Is not this a reason- 
able suggestion? Think the matter 
over. 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 

A meeting of the Evening Alliance of 
(Greater Boston will be held Thursday. 
March 9, at 7.15 p.m., in the parish hall 


of Arlington Street-Chureh, Boston, Mass. 


After a business session, Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Quincy, Mass., will speak on 
“What Lent Should Mean to Unitarian 
Women.” 
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Social Service Conference 
The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held a social service conference 
Wednesday, February 8, in the Fellow- 


ship Hall of All Souls’ Church, New 
MOT yNay. 
The chairman of the League’s social 


service committee, Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers, 
presided, and there was present a fine 
representation from the branch Alliances. 
Mrs. Wiers called on the social service 
chairman of each branch for a report of 
work done. 

Mrs. Frank §S. Elliott, chairman of the 
committee on social service for the Gen- 
eral Alliance, gaye an inspiring account 
of work done by branch Alliances that 
she had visited. Social service work gives 
each a chance to do what she ean best 
do. Mrs. Elliott has found less individual 
giving, more intelligent giving to welfare 
organizations, and giving as Unitarians. 
. Social service work now means having 
intelligent information on such subjects 
as civic and social welfare, public and 
private, workmen’s social insurance, old- 
age insurance, what the city and state are 
doing in legislation concerning children, 
Red Cross work, work with the deaf and 
the blind, an infinite number of other 
opportunities of neighborliness. “Social 
service,’ Mrs. Elliott said, “is the true 
flowering of religion.” 


70 Years Under One Teacher 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
Tirst Congregational (Unitarian) Society 
of Leominster, Mass., the report of the re- 
ligious education committee showed the 
following church school enrollment: Pri- 
mary department, forty-seven pupils, six 
teachers, three officers; upper school or 
junior church, sixty-five members and six 
instructors. This school points with pride 
to the record of the adult class of women, 
“the class in the corner,” just completing 
its seventieth year under one _ teacher, 
Miss Frances S. Howe. She has just cele- 
brated her ninety-first birthday, and has 
not missed a session of the school this 
year. 


Junior Choir Festival 

A junior choir service was held in the 
First Parish Church, Concord, Mass., Sun- 
day afternoon, February 19, at 4 o’clock. 
Vested choirs from the Unitarian churches 
of Concord, Mass., Lexington, Mass., East 
Lexington, Mass., Stow, Mass., and West- 
ford, Mass., participated, making a chorus 


of eighty voices. Rev. Edward Perry 
Daniels, of Concord, was the choir 
director. Assisting musicians were Miss 


Angie Faunce, organist; Miss Claire Kent, 
violinist; and Richard B. Greenman, ’cel- 
list. The devotional service was in charge 
of Rev. John B. W. Day, of Westford, 
who was assisted by Rey. Paul Harmon 
Chapman, of Lexington, and Rev. Wilburn 
B. Milter, of Stow. At the close of the pro- 
gram refreshments were served to the 
members of the chorus by the ladies of 
the Coneord parish. 
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The Other Spanish Christ 


THe OTHER SPANISH CHRIST. By John A. 
Mackay. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

The subtitle of this book (A Study in 
the Spiritual History of Spain and South 
America), will give, in a general way, an 
idea of the scope of the contents. It is 
an exposition of those religious concepts 
which have dominated the life of Spain 
and Spanish South America from the days 
of the Catholic Kings, as Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile are known 
in history, to the present. The first part 
is mostly psychological and historical. The 
opening chapter contains a keen analysis 
of the Spanish soul (which the author 
proves to his own satisfaction as well as 
to that of others, to be African, alike 
ethnically and spiritually), together with 
an enumeration of its leading traits. Those 
same traits the Spaniards brought with 
them to their colonies in the New World 
and transmitted them to the aborigines. 

The author then discusses the religious 
motives underlying the Christian con- 
quest of Spain from the Moslems. Those 
same motives animated discoverers and 
admirals like Columbus who is quoted as 
saying: “I travel in the name of the Holy 
Trinity from whom I hope for victory.” 
It was this religious fervor, carried in 
all its intensity to the New World, that 
gave rise to a theocratic form of govern- 
ment in the colonies of Spain, a colonial 
theocracy safeguarded by the Inquisition. 
Unprecedented privileges were conferred 
on Spanish Kings by the popes in their 
relations with the New World. In 1493 
Pope Alexander VI (Borgia) delegates to 
the Spanish Kings, by a special bull, tem- 
poral and spiritual power over the church 
in the colonies. 

Part Two is “an interpretation of 
Spanish Catholicism as a religious system 
with special reference to its naturaliza- 
tion in the South American Continent.” 
Here is the explanation of the rather 
puzzling title, “The Other Spanish Christ.” 
According to the author there are two 
conceptions of Christ in Spain: the con- 
ception of Christ as a tragic victim, cruci- 
fied, lacerated, bleeding. This is the Christ 
of the popular faith. Side by side with 
this conception is another, the Christ of 
the great mystics and of modern educa- 
tors and reformers like De Unamuno and 
Don Francisco Giner de Los Rios. This 
other Christ inspires love, and the love 
he inspires becomes the motivating power 
of those who love and follow him. The 
rest is a study of the present-day spir- 
itual currents in South America and on 
Protestantism on that continent, 

The book is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the life, psy- 
chology, history, literature and religion 
of Spain and South America, G. 8. 0. 


Wagner 


THE UNCONQUBRABLE TRISTAN, By B. M. 
Steigman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

This book is the story of the influence 
of three women on the life and work o 
Richard Wagner—Minna Planer, his first 
wife; Mathilde Wesendonck, patroness 
and muse of “Tristan und Isolde”; and 
Cosima, daughter of Franz Liszt, wife of 
von Biilow, who left her husband to be- 
come the wife of Wagner. 

Wagner was a great genius whose am- 
bition it was to unite all the arts in music 
drama of cosmic proportions. Eyery inci- 
dent of his life must be viewed in the 
light of this tremendous undertaking, for 
everything—friends, personal honor, men, 
women—was sacrificed on that altar. He 
was bound to achieve, and he cared not 
by what means so long as the end was 
attained. He came as near to the realiza- 
tion of his impossible ideal as the human 
mind can come. To the end it remained 
a dream, a gigantic phantasmagoria, for 
not all the resources of the modern opera 
house can succeed in making his music 
dramas viable. 

There is a plethora of books on Wagner. 
They range all the way from Houston 
Stuart Chamberlain’s panegyric, which 
sees him as superhuman to his own self- 
revealing autobiography, most of which is 
in English translation. 

Wagner loved women—many women— 
and, like Beethoven, did his best compos- 
ing when in love; but apparently with the 
exception of Cosima, no woman ever un- 
derstood that she could not possess him 
utterly, for he was possessed by his 
dream. It is the mark of genius that it 
moves ruthlessly toward its goal regard- 
less of things and persons that fall by the 
way. It may even destroy itself—witness 
Poe and Verlaine—but it must obey the 
urge. : 

The present volume, fascinatingly writ- 
ten as it is, makes no real contribution to 
our knowledge of the life of Wagner. 

W..8..8, 


Another Textbook 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS oF SOCIOLOGY. By 
James Melvin Reinhardt and George R. Davies. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.50. 


Writers of textbooks apparently suffer 
from a lack of imagination. The book 
under review is one of many in its field 
entitled “Principles of Sociology.” The text 
itself is a competent presentation of the 
general field of sociology with especial em- 
phasis on the statistical method. Its style 
is lacking in distinction and there is very 
little that is new in the method of 
approach. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
students beginning sociology are deterred 
from going further into the field when 
their first contact with it on the printed 
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page is so lacking in challenge and in the 
main so divorced from live problems. The 
authors criticize current religion for 
“dreaming of a better world beyond the 
skies.’ Even if that criticism were true, 
there is at least color in such “stuff as 
dreams are made of,” which is woefully 
lacking in the 685 pages of print and 
charts by means of which college Fresh- 
men and Sophomores are supposed to be- 
come interested in the attempt to build 
the Great Society. To them the reviewer 
extends his sympathy. R. C.D. 


Genuine Strategy 


Tue STRATEGY or Crry CHURCH PLANNING. By 
Ross Sanderson. New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. $2.00. 

This volume carries forward the series 
which began in 1924 with the St. Louis 
Church Survey. It appears to be the 
eighth, and follows “Protestant Coopera- 
tion in American Cities,” which appeared 
in 1930. The objective is a “more funda- 
mental Protestant strategy.” The study 
includes sixteen cities or sectors, divided 
into 317 survey districts, with a total of 
1970 churches, belonging to forty-seven 
denominations. The studies took into ae- 
count the character of each sector, the 
social trends of each, and the character 
and trend of each church. 

The major conclusions are summarized 
conveniently in the first chapter, and the 
supporting evidence is presented fully by 
numerous charts and abundant statistics 
in later pages. The author discovers: 
“Like city like church,” as a general rule, 
but “More than half of all the churched 
Protestants leave their home neighbor- 
hoods to attend church.” This seeming 
paradox is resolved by the discovery that 
“The city sorts its people.” The geographic 
neighborhood has given place to the social, 
community whose members are scattered 
far and wide. The local church takes on 
the general character of the neighborhood 
where it is placed, and then draws to its 
membership a cirele of like-minded people 
from other parts of the city. 

A second, and more vital set of con- 
clusions are to the effect that any local 
church can by neglect fall below its en- 
vironment level, or by aggressive methods 
rise above it. These are called sub- and 
super-modal churches, The final conclusion 
is that any church can by energy and 
foresight, rise above its environment and 
lead the community. 

“The final question is: How can a di- 
vided Protestantism, at the end of four 
centuries of decentralization, accomplish 
in its own way that sort of social en- 
gineering . . . which the Roman Catholic 
Church steadfastly performs on the basis 
of ecclesiastical authority?” And _ then, 
as if forecasting the spirit of the Free 
Churches of America, he says, “Only on 
foundations of broad knowledge and 
mutual good will, expressing itself in co- 
operative practices, can there be any 
genuine strategy of city church planning.” 

The chapters revealing the secret of 
success among super-modal churches ought 
to be thoroughly discussed at our various 
ministerial meetings. There is much food 
for thought in these pages. Ee. Wis 
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Professor Clarence R. Skinner as the 
{ new dean of the Tufts College School 
of Religion (Crane Theological School), 
| President Louis ©. Cornish of the Ameri- 
| can Unitarian Association expressed the 
gratitude of the Unitarian churches “for 
the fifty men in Unitarian pulpits today 
| who were trained here and who have testi- 
| fied by their lives to the service of this 
- School of Religion.” 
| President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
) College presided at the service, held in 
Goddard Chapel February 16. Introducing 
| Dr. Cornish, President Cousens reminded 
-his audience of the happy drawing to- 
- gether of Unitarians and Universalists in 
recent times and of their working together 
in the Tufts school. “It was a source of 
gratification to us,” he said, “when Uni- 
_ tarians joined us here a few years ago 
} for the development of the School of Reli- 
_ gion. And a man who was elected at that 
time as a life member of the board of 
trustees of the college was a man high 
in the councils of the Unitarian churches, 
_ Dr. Cornish. He speaks for those churches 
and for the Unitarian schools.” 
Dean Willard L. Sperry spoke for the 

Theological School in Harvard University ; 
| Dean John Murray Atwood of the St. 
‘Lawrence Theological School, for Univer- 
salist theological schools; and Judge 
Robert W. Hill, a trustee of Tufts College 
and president of the Alumni Association, 
for the college and the Universalist de- 
nomination. Dean Skinner then delivered 
his inaugural address on “The Church 
Faces a New Age.” Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, 
now dean emeritus of the school, closed 
the service with a few affectionate words 
and the benediction. 

Dr. Cornish spoke of the trust and re- 
spect felt by Unitarians for Dean Mc- 
Collester ; he brought to the incoming dean 
their congratulations and to the outgoing 
dean their gratitude. “These are trying 
_ times,” said Dr. Cornish. “I believe that 
there is opening before the Christian 
Church an opportunity so great, so vital, 
so momentous and poignant, that I can- 
not express it. Unless these churches shall 
help the world to lay hold again of those 
intangible realities, unless our spirit stirs 
and the Eternal Spirit meets our spirit, 
our civilization will be in danger. A 
mighty responsibility rests on the new 
_ dean, on the faculty, on you young men.” 

In earlier years, said Dean Sperry, it 
was the mission of Universalists to de- 
liver men from fears; and today “no 
' need is as great as to take away from 
‘11 their fear of one another.” “There 
Vis,” he said, “a new occasion for the 
prophetic ministry of your church.” Dean 
_ Atwood spoke especially for the St. Law- 
rence school, of which Dean Skinner is 
nh alumnus and a trustee. “There is need 
r him as a representative leader and 
acher, as an educator, yes, a scholar, 
Ss, a genuinely religions man,” declared 
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eaarcen of Dean C. R. Skinner 


Dr. Cornish expresses gratitude of Unitarian churches for fifty ministers 
trained at Tufts 


Dr. Atwood. Dr. Atwood also paid high 
tribute to Dean McCollester. “Professor 
Skinner will be a great dean in a line of 
great deans,” said Judge Hill. ‘He has 
important ideas. He is beloved by his 
students. I look for him to give power to 
the whole cause.” 

Dean Skinner spoke of the ideals, the 
approach and the technique that the 
church must have today if it is to serve 
the human spirit. His challenging address 
was a development of the talk which he 
gave before a recent meeting of Univer- 
salist ministers of Boston, Mass., and ex- 
tracts from which were published in the 
February 9 and 16 issues of The Register. 

Dean McCollester has headed the Tufts 
school for the past twenty-one years. He 
has seen the school grow from four stu- 
dents to forty-five. It opened last autumn 
with the largest enrollment of students in 
its history. During the last two years the 
school has had closer associations with 
Harvard University: and the Meadville 
Theological School. With Harvard it now 
has exchange privileges, and some men 
of highest standing attend certain classes 
in the Theological School in Harvard. 
Meadville has been interested in advising 
eastern Unitarians to attend the Tufts 
school, and it has cooperated with Tufts 
in working out standards for the liberal 
ministry. In this connection Dean Mc 
Collester’s final report to President 
Cousens suggested that the time had come 
when the privileges of the Tufts school 
should be offered only “to students who 
have intellectual capacity and the peculiar 
personal fitness for the modern ministry.” 

“Changes are taking place in the field 
of religion,” said Dean McCollester’s re- 
port, ‘and we feel that religion is to have 
a more important place in the lives of 
people in the future than in the past, and 
that ministers must have a more com- 
manding personality and a finer training 
in order to meet the opportunities that are 
to come. There is a new challenge to pro- 
vide a better technique by which to deal 
with the eternal realities of religion.” 

Dean Skinner has been professor of ap- 
plied Christianity at Tufts for the past 
eighteen years. He is also leader of the 
Community Church of Boston, a preacher 
of the newly organized Mission Brother- 
hood, and a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. He has done much work in the 
investigation of social conditions, has ar- 
bitrated strikes, and has_ organized 
forums. He is a contributing editor of 
Unity, and the author of “Social Implica- 
tions of Universalism,” and “A Free 
Pulpit.” 


CuestNur HILL, Mass.—Proposed 
Methods for Employment Stabilization” 
were discussed by President Karl T. 
Compton of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at a parish gathering in 
the First Church, Unitarian, February 8. 
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Personals 

Henry Allen McGlenen of Dorchester, 
Mass., who died February 8, was a 
brother of Rev. Edward W. McGlenen of 
Westboro, Mass., and a life member of the 
national Y. P. R. U. He had served as 
the president of the Hale and Howe Class 
in Christ Church, Dorchester, president 
of the Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U., 
president of the Unitarian Social Club of 
Boston, Mass., and as secretary and presi- 
dent of the Christ Church chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. He was a 
valuation engineer for the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. 


Rey. William H. Gysan, who is minis- 
ter to Unitarian students in Greater Bos- 
ton, Mass., was a recent speaker at the 
Northeastern University chapel service. 
His subject was “Does a Healthy Mind 
Need Religion?” 


Contributors 


Rosert C. Dexter is the secretary 
of the department of social rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian 
Association. He is author of 
“Social Adjustment’ and co-au- 
thor with Mrs. Dexter of “The 
Minister and Family Troubles.” 


FRANCES Boat MEHLEK is a frequent 
contributor to Good Housekeeping, 
Home and Garden, The Common- 
weal, and other periodicals. 

AuGusTUS P. REeccorp is the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, 
Detroit, Mich. He is author of 
“Who Are the Unitarians?” 


MAXWELL SAVAGE is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., and is a director 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Minot Simons is the minister of 
All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y., 
and is a director of the American 
Unitarian Association represent- 
ing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. He is author of “A Modern 
Theism.”’ 


THEODORE G. SOARES is the minister 
of the Neighborhood Church, 
Pasadena, Calif. “Religious Educa- 
tion” and “The Story of Paul” are 
two of his recent books. 


WALTER SAMUEL SwisHeR is the 
minister of the Unitarian Society 
in Wellesley Hills, Mass. He is a 
contributor to The Atlantic 
Monthly and Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, an editor of The Beacon 
Hymnal, and author of “Music in 
Worship.” 


Rosert T. Weston is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 


Eva WHITING WHITE was a member 
of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. 
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Rev. T. E. Lapp Installed 


Speakers discuss the role of religious 
liberalism in a world of chaotic social 
and economic systems 


Rey. Theodore E. Lapp was inducted as 
minister of the People’s Liberal Church 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., on Sunday evening, 
January 29. Mr. Lapp had been at the 
People’s Church since November 1, 1932, 
when he resigned from the pastorate of 
the St. John Evangelical Church, Mokena, 
Ill., to sueceed Rev. William H. Gysan 
at Kalamazoo. 

The role and function of an aggressive 
and vigorous religious liberalism in a 
world of tottering and chaotie social and 
economic systems furnished the motif of 
the service. 

Previous to the main service of the eve- 
ning an informal tea and reception for 
Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was given 
by the College Students’ Round Table. Mr. 
Bragg gave an impartial evaluation of the 
Russian experiment from the standpoint 
of liberal religion. 

Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor of 
philosophy at the Meadville Theological 
School, delivered the installation sermon. 
The historic positions of liberalism with 
their implications for our age were re- 
affirmed, and a vivid contrast was drawn 
between the essentially conservative mind 
that finds satisfaction only in the cer- 
tainties of creed and dogma and the lib- 


eral mind that continues to grow and 
aecepts as religiously valid truth only 


that which has been a personal discovery 
or rediscovery. 

Rey. Harold P. Marley, minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., dis- 
cussed the relationship between minister 
and congregation. Liberalism must recog- 
nize the fact that many men of intel- 
lectual sincerity and integrity are con- 
vinced that socialism and humanism are 
about to succeed laissez-faire capitalism 
and theism. There must be room ‘within 
the liberal fellowship for those of the 
most diverse views. Economic and social 


dogmatism have no more place in reli- 
gious liberalism than has creedal uni- 


formity. To repulse those who differ is 
to miss the opportunity of vitalizing con- 
temporary movements with religious en- 
thusiasm, and is a confession that even 
though we are moving, it is only move- 
ment of the inert kind—i.e., in the same 
and in only one direction. A realistic reli- 
gion will seek to change and overthrow 
oppressive systems as well as to socialize 
the individual. 


Mr. Bragg, representing the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western 


Conference, selected for his reading the 
passage from Channing’s Charge at the 
ordination of the Rev. John Sullivan 
Dwight (1840), beginning with the words, 
“Fear no man, high or low, rich or poor, 
taught or untaught.” 

Rev. Torrance Phelps, minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Kalamazoo, 
brought the greetings of the community. 
He began the address with the para- 
phrase, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be- 
come a Unitarian.” 

Mr. Lapp received the degree of bachelor 
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of divinity from Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, Webster Groves, Mo., in 1931, and 
is a candidate for the degree of master of 
sacred theology from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in June. Previous to his en- 
trance into the Unitarian Fellowship, Mr. 
Lapp was a member of the Evangelical 
Synod. The latter denomination has re- 
cently requested Mr. Lapp’s resignation 
from the group as “a matter of policy.” 
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Mr. Lapp had hoped to retain an “asso- 
ciate membership” in the group as an ex- 
pression of the good fellowship that should 
prevail among all religious workers. A 
great deal of heterodoxy prevails within 
the Evangelical Synod, and as a test case, 
Mr. Lapp had asked for an authoritative 
interpretation of the Synod’s creedal posi- 
tion, but the officials refused to issue such 
a statement. 


personal problems. 
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of human problems.”’ 
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adjustments.” 


The Book for these Times 
Knowing «nd Helping People 


By HORATIO W. 


A WELL-KNOWN psychologist points out the method 
of understanding and aiding people to solve their 


. . » furnishes the groundwork for the intelligent analysis 


A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Dean of Tufts Medical School 


and former Penal Commissioner of Massachusetts 


. An indispensable manual for practice in human 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, D.D. 
Minister of the Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DRESSER, Ph.D. 


$2.50. 


At all bookstores. 
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TYPE TALKS 


No. 8—You Are Your Brother’s Keeper! 


How About The Cost of Drink ? 


Drink costs lives, health, happiness of individuals. 
Drink costs the state millions for the care of its victims. 


“The statistics of every state” said the United States Supreme Court (Crowley vy. 
Christensen 137 U. S. 89-92, November 10, 1890) 
and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits than to any other source.” 


That is why we have the Eighteenth Amendment 


HOW HAS PROHIBITION WORKED? 


“The Eighteenth Amendment is a blessing to 87% of the population—the less privi- 
leged who pay no income tax.” — Professor Richard C. Cabot, M.D., Harvard University. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS SINCE PROHIBITION, JANUARY 1920: 


Arrests for drunkenness decreased more than half a million. 

Cruelty to children, due to drink, decreased more than 50%. 

Arrests of women for drunkenness decreased more than two thirds. 

Intemperance as a cause of poverty decreased about two-thirds. 
(Official sources of statistics supplied on request.) 


Enforcement Costly ? 


The great social workers, Evangeline Booth, Jane Addams, and Lillian Wald, 
who know their neighborhoods, favor the Eighteenth Amendment. 
(20 2 ar a Pee 


Give the alcohol problem an intelligent study. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ON ALCOHOL 


“show a greater amount of crime 


Get the facts before you make up your mind. 
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Gertrude Augusta Phelan 


Miss Gertrude Augusta Phelan of Port- 
land, Me., daughter of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Tait Phelan, died January 29. For 
many years she was an active participant 
in the work of Preble Chapel in Portland; 
and to the time of her death she was con- 
stantly engaged in quiet works of charity 
/ among many people. Toward the end of 
her life she became a regular attendant 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Portland. She was born in 1868 at Ashby, 
_ Mass., where her father was minister of 
| the Unitarian Church. The next year her 
' family moved to Portland, where Mr. 
Phelan began his long, useful and well- 
remembered ministry of Preble Chapel. 
She is survived by a brother, John M. 
Phelan of Rutherford, N.J. 


Day of Prayer for Missions 


The Interdenominational Committee for 
the World Day of Prayer for Missions will 
hold its Greater Boston, Mass., meeting 
in the erypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fri- 
day, March 3, from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
The leader will be Mrs. John Lincoln 
Dearing; associates will be Mrs. William 
N. Hartshorn, Miss Eva D. Corey and 
Mrs. William Ernest Hocking. Mrs. Robert 
Schacht will offer a prayer. The offering 
will go to Christian literature for women 
and children in the Orient, and for Chris- 
tian service among immigrants. 
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30 Associate Members ........ 3.00 
19385 
Jan. 4 First Congregational Church, 
New York, N. Mince: xsi 250.00 
4 Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 20.50 
4 Kennebunk, Me, Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 10.00 
4 Miss S. L. Doyen, Boston, 
ULES ay RMI 5 5.00 
5 Society in Montclair, N.J. .. 12.00 
12 Miss Helen Cheever, Boston, 
DUCES 6 ACURA | ic.0°c (Oe gea 10.00 
16 Mrs. J. H. Day, Rochester, 
Bnelange ay... ciaeee steer ohels 20.00 
16 First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
17 Hartford, Conn., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 380.00 
17 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 250.00 
17 Society in Concord, Mass. .. 250.00 
17 Palmer G. Townsend, Wat- 
sonyvilles| Califiimrercyay.s-.) « 5.00 
19 Joseph Priestley Associate 
Alliance, Philadelphia, Pa. 15.00 
20 Miss Mariette N. Fitch. 
Rockville; Conny... 5.) 5.00 
24 Society in Belfast, Me. .... 60.00 
30 Associate Members ........ 16.50 
$3,419.15 


PARKER HW. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Humanism 


States its Case 
By j. A.C. FAGGINGER AUER 


Professor of Church History in Har- 
vard University, and Tufts College. 


Tues are the Lowell Lectures 
of Harvard University, which were 
delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
in 1932, and which were attended 
by remarkably large audiences. 


This book is an attempt to deal with 
the purpose of Humanism within 
the general field of theology. 


In the present dispute between the 
Humanists and their opponents, a 
large share of the controversy is due 
to an inability on the part of both 
parties to differentiate between dis- 
tinctions of primary and of sec- 
ondary order. 


This book should contribute to the 
clarification of a problem which, at 
present, is needlessly involved. 


Publication date, February 20th. 
$2.00. At all Bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


We Are Face to Face 


With New Problems 
Bat New Opportunities 


THE PROBLEMS must be solved if mankind is to realize 
its rightful destiny. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES present themselves with increas- 
ing frequency. 


THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP does not sidestep the 
problems; and recognizes the opportunities. 


APPEAL is made to each individual church to help to the 
extent of its ability, by means of an annual contribution. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, and sent to, 


PARKER E. MAREAN, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


A man with faith in God 
is stronger than all the men 
who have it not. 

CARLYLE. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 


Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, Tuesday—Wednesday, Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus of the 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, 
Thursday—Friday, 12.15 pm. Station 
WNAG, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill, People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega 
tional Chureh, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin. 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 13830 kilo- 
eycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Democracy and Religious Liberals 
(Continued from page 181) 


deal with the question of liberty, or to 
utter the voice of a free people, must lift 
his ear to the sky, not lay it on the ground. 

Intelligence, fidelity, vigilance and the 
eapacity to lead or to be led, these are the 
demands which democracy makes upon its 
citizens, and especially upon us as reli- 
gious liberals. The same intelligence, the 
same moral earnestness, the same social 
vision which made us pioneers in religion 
should make us pioneers in the fields of 
economic rehabilitation and social reform. 
When the Spartan was asked why his city 
had no walls, he replied proudly, “It needs 
none; we have a wall of men.” 

Let the American people rouse them- 
selves from their lethargy, accept their 
civie duties as moral obligations, and be 
true to the glorious heritage which is ours, 
and America, like the Spartan city, will 
need no walls of wood or stone. It will 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Alleton Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


Comprising Personal Work, Direct Distribu- 
tion, Radio, Periodicals, Public Display, 
Institutional Activities 


WITH SAMPLE ADVERTISING 


AND TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 


Published by Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 
The Tuckerman School 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 

ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Winter Term begins January 4. Binrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board HBxaminations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior’ School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


“Tive to Learn and Learn to Live” 


be protected by a wall of men. In those 
ringing words of J. G. Holland: 


“God give us men, 


A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, 
True faith and ready hands. 


while the its thumb-worn 
creeds, 
Its large professions and its little deeds, 


Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 


“Kor rabble with 


Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps.”” 
Calendar 
Mareh 56. 


All Unity Student Conference for Uni- 
tarian and Universalist students in the 


colleges of Greater Boston. Second Church, 
Boston, Mass, Afternoon session, 2.45 p.m. 
FPvening session, 7.80 p.m. 


Bequest to Church in Saco, Me. 

A bequest of $5,000 was received by the 
Second Parish (Unitarian) Society of 
Saco, Me., through the will of the late 
Judge George Addison BHmery. Judge 
Emery was a loyal member of the church, 
a former teacher in the Sunday school, 
and was also a member of the finance 
committee of the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Thomas Paine Celebration 


The 196th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Paine was celebrated by a dinner 
at All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., February 3. Dr. John Emerson 
Roberts and James H. Harkless were in- 
vited guests. 
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Summary of 
1932 Statement 


Seventy Years 
In Business 


CI COND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Bonds and stocks owned . . . $186,367,704.94 POLICY RESERVE $529,438,050.00 
(Insurance Department stan- RESERVE FOR FULL YEAR 
dard of market valuation) DIVIDENDS to POLICY- 
Stocks owned are valued at HOLDERS IN 1933 20,302,419.03 
$25,340,670.60, of which all Death and Endowment Claims 
but $3,773,691.60 are pre- in settlement 4,960,182.96 
ferred or guaranteed. Deposits and other items await- 
Real Estate Mortgages held . . 281,621,221.53 ing order or not yet due .. 22,099,086.10 
Loans on Company’s policies -  92,366,911.24 Prepaid premiums, interest and 
Cash in banks and office, Real sundry items including re- 
Estate, Interest and Rents serve for taxes 5,085,333-51 
due and accrued 64,066,830.87 CONTINGENCY RESERVE . _ 13,500,000.00 
Other assets 15,033,022.93 GENERAL SAFETY FUND . 44,070,619.91 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . $639,455,691.51 Total Liabilities $639,455,091.51 


Note: The assets were increased $18,177,558.42 during the year, 
while all claims, policy loans and expenses of every kind were paid 
from current revenues received in the usual course of business. 


Policyholders Dividends for the year of 1933 (as provided in the special reserve of 
: | $20,302,419.03 shown above) are apportioned to individual Policies upon the same 
scale and terms as were current in 1932. 


After providing for all known liabilities, 
the special Contingency Reserve for Adjustments was increased to 
$13,500,000.00. The General Surplus or Safety Fund was increased 
to $44,070,619.91, making a total Emergency Fund of $57,570,619.91 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries during year $105,329,161.14, representing 
approximately $348,000.00 each working day of 1932. New Insurance Paid-for 
$560,267,147.00. Insurance in Force $3,456,578,156.00. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 


] d me your booklet covering personal 
John Hancoeles F'c25¢ send mey &P 
insurance problems. 


Inquiry Bureau WNaitie $< 8. is 


. 197 Clarendon Street f}] Address... 
sg Boston, Massachusetts 


Technocracy is calling forth growing 
opposition. We suppose that this adverse 
movement could be named techknockracy. 

—The United Presbyterian. 


Master: “If the National Gallery were 
on fire, which five pictures would you at- 
tempt to rescue?” Pupil: “The five nearest 
the door.’—Judge. 


“And you don’t know anything about 
religion?” queried the missionary. ‘Well, 
we got a little taste of it when the last 


missionary was here,” replied the can-} 


nibal chieftain—The Summary. 


Notice! Positively no more baptizing 
in my pasture. Twice in the last two 
months my gate has been left open by 
Christian people, and I can’t afford to 
chase cattle all over the country just 
to save a few sinners. 

—Friends Intelligencer. 

Even in 1905 when Quentin was but 
eight years old, T. R. wrote in a letter 
LO ern ts Bas. The other day a re- 
porter asked Quentin something about 
me; to which that affable and canny 
young gentleman responded, ‘Yes, I see 
him sometimes; but I know nothing of 
his family life.’ ” 

—Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to 
His Children. 


An observant gentleman calls our at- 
tention to a little change made on applica- 
tion blanks for a motorear-operator’s per- 
mit. Last year there was a line which 
read: “By Whom HPmployed?’ This year 
the line reads: “If Employed, By Whom?” 
A nuance—The New Yorker. 


The hotel clerk was astonished to see 
a guest parading through the lobby clad 
only in a pair of pajamas. Clerk: “Here, 
what are you doing?” Guest (awakening) : 
“Beg pardon, I’m a  somnambulist.” 
Clerk: “Well, you can’t walk around here 
like that, no matter what your religion 
is.’—Border Cities Star. 


The president of the local gas company 
was making a stirring address. ‘Think of 
the good the gas company has done,” he 
cried. “If I were permitted a pun I should 
say, ‘Honor the Light Brigade.’” And a 
customer immediately shouted: “Oh, what 
a charge they made!” 

—The Christian Advocate. 


The Sunday school lesson was from 2 
Kings 22 and read: “Josiah was eight 
years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned thirty and one years in Jeru- 
salem.” On telling about the lesson to his 
mother, Paul, aged four, said: “The les- 
son was about a good rain, and there was 
a little boy named Josiah, and it began 
to rain when he was eight and when he 
was thirty-one it was still drizzling.’ ” 

—The Churchman. 


The teacher at an elementary school 
noticed during the Scripture lesson that 
a small boy at the bottom. of the class 
seemed to be finding the questions too 
difficult. “Now, Jimmy,” she said, “I’ll 
give you an easy question: What do you 
know about the ark?” “Please, miss,” 
answered Jimmy, after a moment's 
thought, “it’s what the ’erald angels 
sing.” —Tit-bits. 


180 Longwood Avenue, 
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Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 


pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone Hubbard 8600 


HOTE.. LENOX 
BOYLSTON £TREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington S)reet Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten mi utes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


PULPIT 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 


Specialists in Church Vestments 


131-133 E, 23d St. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


Pensions Paid 


Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


andcHor GOWNS 


Custom Talloring for Clergymen 


and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
New York 


Joviul Tidings 


“Star Island! How we love it! 
With a love that we can never 
explain ! We love every inch of 
its time-worn ledges, every little 
creviced garden, every pool of 
imprisoned water, every surf- 
crowned reef. Here we catch 
glimpses of eternity ‘ringed round 


with light.’” | Charles R. Joy. 


1933 Season Commences June 24th 
Reservations now being made. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLHS, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS\'—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master, 9.30 a.m. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Com- 
munion. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Mr. Robinson; Mareh T-S8, 
Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D., Emeritus, Yale 
Divinity School; March 9-10, Dean Lee §S. 
McCollester, D.D., Crane Theological School. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m, 
Morning Service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Bdward Jay 
Manning; ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


Wuart Is YouR Bip? 


On Saturday these books will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 


Man and Superman 

Religion in an Age of Science 1.50 
Tower Legends. . nse 
Sartor Resartus 

Robinson Crusoe 

Dracula 

Great Companions 

One Thousand Sayings of His- 


Building 
The Settlement Horizon ...... 
Neighborhood in Nation Building 
Psychology of Religion......... 
Volume Il]—Katherine Mayo .. 
Disraeli and Gladstone........ 
Cambridge Glass. . 
Our Changing Civilization.... 
Romance of the Machine...... 
Every Teacher’s Problems...... 
Bible Study Through Education 

Drdmatica = 3k se ncaa 
Works of Oscar Wilde........ 
House on the Edge of Things. . 
Wonder Book and Tanglewood 

Talest. os«« dueatuleun 
Religion and the Modern World 
Church School Administration. . 


Mail your bid to reach us by 
Saturday, the 4th of March. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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